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ANNUAL REPORTS ARE DUE 


Blanks for the regular annual reports from public libraries as 
required by law have now been sent out. Three copies were en- 
closed—one for Commission, one for local council, and one for your 
own files. No report to Washington is required this year. We are 
continuing use of the standard form. 


We are anticipating the usual prompt response from the larger 
city libraries. This file is always practically complete at an early 
date. 


But for the smaller libraries there are always too large a number 
which fail to answer. We ask a compliance with the law. File your 
report, even if you can fill in only a few items. The important figures 
are number of books, registration, circulation, and the financial state- 
ment. Let us have at least these figures. 


If you do not report on the calendar year 1939, please preserve 
these blanks carefully until needed, as our supply is limited. If your 
1938-39 report is not in, send it now, please, as we hope to print some 
compilations from these reports in the near future. 
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WPA LIBRARY PROJECTS 


The December, 1939, issue of Minnesota Library Notes and News is devoted almost 
entirely to the WPA library project in that state. There is good material here for 
others who are working now to get such projects under way elsewhere. Some words 
from the article by Leona A. Olson are worth heeding: 


“As is usual in any educational movement, there may be an acute consciousness 
of the need for libraries, but the leadership required to bring about the action neces- 
sary to alleviate this need is slow to develop. Espcially when new tax monies must 
be levied, however small the cost in comparison to the service rendered, the voices of 
the few dissenters are usually louder than the murmur of the approving majority. 


“There is no question of the need for rural library service in Minnesota, of course, 
and the reception given the demonstrations has proved that there is also an active 
desire for books among rural people. All that remains now is to crystallize this desire 
into action. This can be done, as has been pointed out, only through more intensive 
work on the part of citizens’ library committees. 


“So many requests for demonstrations have come in from all over the state that 
from now on there will be no need to go into any county where there has not been 
an articulate expression of need. In all these cases the formation of county-wide 
citizens’ committees is being urged as a necessary preparation for the demonstration 
when it becomes available.” 


IN WISCONSIN 

Just so here in Wisconsin active work on our project is based first of all on a 
definite local expression of desire to have this service established. Sponsorship by 
a responsible governmental authority, local citizen support for the establishment of 
each station, participation by existing libraries within the area, are necessary parts 
of our program. 

Only second to this in importance is provision for effective supervision. Our region- 
al supervisor must have demonstrated ability for this work. County supervisors from 
the ranks will be those who indicate ability to provide effective management. Station 
attendants will get sufficient instruction for their jobs. 


We are not at first concerned with wide coverage. We hope this may develop from 
demonstration of worth. We are starting slowly. We succeeded in borrowing Mrs. 
Veslak from Shawano, to carry over into another northern county her successful 
experience. Vilas county, with no public library within its borders, has been organ- 
ized under sponsorship of the county board. Stations are established in 6 places. 
Book stocks have come from the Traveling Library Department, from local gifts, 
and by purchase with Federal funds. The latter are the property of the state demon- 
stration, and will be moved on for use elsewhere as long as they are serviceable. 
Book supply from local funds must early supplement these other sources. A book 
truck may be made available when it can be used effectively. 


We hope we may persuade Mrs. Veslak, and her library board, to continue her 
work in another county, perhaps Oneida. Richland is making plans under the spon- 
sorship of the library board of the Richland Center library with their librarian as 
their agent. So far Mrs. Davis, as agent for the state, has been in general charge, 
but cannot carry this additional burden indefinitely. We hope our plans for organiza- 
tion may show additional progress in the near future. 

We are fully aware of the difficulties, dangers and deficiencies in such a project. 
Certain elements of instability are perhaps inevitable. But we believe that initial 
demonstration through WPA funds is here taking the place of initial commitments 
from county and other local tax funds. We believe our plans are laid with sufficient 
care to ensure a net beneficial result. 
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This principle of “demonstration” is fundamental in our plans here in Wisconsin. 
Work must be well done to prove worth and justify continuance. It must be planned 
within the financial abilities of the area concerned. State aid may be a necessary 
element for development, even in some areas for continuance. The whole thing may 
be likened to a construction project which builds a structure and turns it over to the 
community for maintenance and management. Our present responsibility is to make 


the construction sound and sturdy. 


WISCONSIN DOCUMENTS 
Selected and Annotated by Hazel L. Kuehn, 


Wisconsin Legislative Reference Library 


Included in this selection are a number of mimeographed pamphlets. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. Agricul- 
tural statistics. 1939. (Bulletin no. 
202: County series no. 1-4). (mimeo- 
graphed) 

Statistics on distribution and utilization of 
land, soils, number of farms, crop summary, 
livestock and dairy products. So far the series 


includes Barron, Jefferson, Kewaunee and La 
Crosse counties. 


Wisconsin Dairying. 1939. (Bulletin 
no. 200) 





Largest compendium of dairy statistics pub- 
lished in the United States, published 100 years 
after the first attempt of the federal govern- 
ment to collect agricultural statistics. Shows 
trends in dairy industry, butter, cheese, con- 
densary statistics. 

Prepared by the crop reporting services of 
Wisconsin and the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 


CONSERVATION COMMISSION. Hiking trails 
in Wisconsin state parks and forests. 
1939. 


A folder with small maps showing such trails. 


——wWisconsin hunting and _ trapping 
laws, 1939-1940. 1939. 


Wisconsin state experimental game 
and fur farm manual. 1939. 





Second edition of the guidebook to the farm. 
Contains a few illustrations. 


EMPLOYMENT RELATIONS Boarpb. General 
rules and regulations. 1939. 


INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION. Child labor in 
Wisconsin 1936-1938 and first half of 
1939. 1939. (mimeographed) 


1939-1941 text of Wisconsin unem- 
ployment compensation act. 1939. 








Summary of 1939 amendments of 
the Wisconsin unemployment compen- 
sation act. 


LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE LIBRARY. Sum- 
mary of the action of the 1939 regular 
session of the Wisconsin legislature on 
some of the more important questions 
coming before it. 1939. 


Lists briefly by subject the more important 
acts and bills. 


PENSION DEPARTMENT. Medical care for 
recipients of the social security aids in 
Wisconsin, 1939. 1939. (mimeo- 
graphed) 


Relation of county homes to the old 
age assistance program in Wisconsin. 
1939. (mimeographed) 





Statistical summary of the develop- 
ment of the social security aids in Wis- 
consin during the fiscal year 1938-39. 
1939. 





Statistics by counties on old age pensions, 
aid to dependent children, and aid to the blind. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE. Di- 
gest of relief settlement laws, Wiscon- 
sin. 1939. (mimeographed) 


Financial condition of Wisconsin 
counties, 1938. 1939. (mimeographed) 
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—General relief in Wisconsin, 1838- 
1939. 1939. (mimeographed) 


History of legislation and provisions for care 
of the needy since Wisconsin’s territorial days. 
A comprehensive report containing statistics on 
the various forms of public aid granted by the 
state. 


Public Welfare Department Report, 
January 1, 1937-June 30, 1939. (mim- 
eographed) 





Biennial report of this department which be- 
came the Department of Public Assistance in 
1939. 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Improving the reading program in 
Wisconsin schools. 1939. (Curriculum 
bulletins v. 2, no. 4) 


Purpose of bulletin is to summarize briefly 
the present day trends of instruction in read- 
ing and to give suggestions to teachers for 
improving instructional activities. 


Suggestive guide for the improve- 
ment of instruction in home economics. 
1939. (Curriculum bulletins v. 2, no. 5 
(a), 5 (b), 5 (c), 5 (d). 


Four bulletins dealing with (a) Area of hous- 
ing; (b) Area of foods and health; (c) Area 
of family relationships; (d) Area of clothing 
and related art. 





WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY. Citizenship 
training and induction for new voters: 
organization handbook; a guide to the 
Wisconsin citizenship program. 1939. 
(Bulletin serial no. 2184). 
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WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY — AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENT STATION. What’s new in 
farm science: annual report of the di- 
rector. 1939. (Bulletin 446) 


WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY — ExXTENSION 
SERVICE OF THE COLLEGE OF AGRICUL- 
TURE. Cold storage lockers for preserv- 
ing meats, fruits and vegetables. 1939. 
(Stencil circular 199) (mimeographed) 


Foods and nutrition: breakfast. 
1939. (Circular 4H-15) 


A revision of a 1936 bulletin. 








Forestry in Wisconsin, by F. G. Wil- 
son, Wakelin McNeel and }. B. Trenk. 
1939. (Circular 294) 


Plays for reading, together with a 
list of books of interest to the amateur 
in the field of the theatre; compiled by 
Traveling Library Department, Wis- 
consin Free Library Commission in co- 
operation with the Extension Service. 
1939. (Special circular) 





WISCONSIN UNIVERSITY — EXTENSION 
DIVISION. Counselling and guidance 
service for employees in Wisconsin 
industries. 1939. 


Enriching the high school curricu- 
lum through University of Wisconsin 
correspondence courses, with a list of 
courses available from the University 
extension division to supplement the 
high school’s offerings. 1939. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Book Selection Aids and Other 
Publications at Small Cost 


A revised edition of the Replacement 
List of Fiction has been issued by the 
A. L. A. 


The College Book Store, Bluffton, 
Ohio, issues “A list of Technical and 
Science Books” which will offer help in 
selection in this difficult field. A new and 
revised edition has just appeared. 


Libraries with magazines to dispose 
of should have on hand the Periodicals 
Wanted List of the H. W. Wilson Co. 


The Consumers’ Counsel division of the 
A. A. A. has issued a bibliography on 
“Materials for Consumer Education,” 
brought up to-date to September 1 ’39; 21 
pages, mimeographed. 


Some small libraries are finding the 
Skadsheim Topical Index to the National 
Geographic magazine, published at Ber- 
rien Springs, Michigan, at $1.50, a use- 
ful tool. 


The Small Home Builders Yearbook, 
an annual at 25c a copy, is worth adding 
to the shelves of material on this sub- 
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ject. The 1939 edition features the de- 
monstration homes exhibited at the New 
York World’s Fair. Address National 
Home Builders Bureau, Inc., 572 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City. 


Public speaking at a glance, by E. C. 
Utter, published by Reilly & Lee, altho 
so small that it would easily go astray 
on library shelves, gives a convenient 
summary of the points of good speech 
making which business men and others 
who speak occasionally would find useful. 
Price, $1. 


Radio Programs 


In connection with the radio program 
Art for Your Sake broadcast over the 
red network of NBC the National Art 
Society is offering a set of four port- 
folios, each containing 16 reproductions 
of paintings in full color. The port- 
folios are priced at $1 each and from 
samples we have seen give good value 
for the money. Illustrated brochures of 
biographical and critical material accom- 
pany the first three portfolios. For a 
complete list of the pictures and other 
information address the Society, 30 
Broad St., New York City. 


“Professor John T. Frederick, who 
conducts the weekly book review pro- 
gram entitled ‘Of Men and Books’ over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, re- 
cently offered to his hearers a list of 
fifty books recommended for Christmas. 
Within less than a week—the offer was 
made on December 5th—more than 2,000 
requests for copies of the list had come 
in. On the basis of response to similar 
offers last year and the year before, Pro- 
fessor Frederick expects to distribute 
over 10,000 copies of the current list.” 
(Publishers’ Weekly) 

Among the fifty books recommended 
are: Country lawyer, by Bellamy Part- 
ridge (Prentice-Hall); God in an Irish 
kitchen, by Father Leo Richard Ward 
(Sheed & Ward); Where the rivers meet, 
by Ward Dorrance (Scribner); The field 
book of animals in winter, by Ann Mor- 
gan (Putnam); America’s garden book, 
by Louise and James’ Bush-Brown 
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(Scribner); Art from the Mayans to 
Disney, by Jean Charlot (Sheed & 
Ward); and Horses and Americans, by 
Phil Stong (Stokes). 


A Drama Guide to Great Plays, the 
handbook prepared to accompany the 
series of Great Plays, contains material 
of permanent interest. Published by the 
Columbia University Press for the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Price 25c. 
Address: Great plays series, National 
Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza. 


The U. S. Office of Education, in col- 
laboration with the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion and the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany issues a series of weekly illustrated 
bulletins to accompany the program The 
World is Yours, heard on Sunday after- 
noon over NBC stations. 

“These booklets, designed to promote 
the self-education of radio listeners, con- 
tain popularly written scientific articles 
prepared under the direction of the 
Smithsonian curators, explanatory, 
charts, graphs, and other illustrations, 
reprints from the scripts, as well as sug- 
gestions for additional reading. W. P. 
True, Editor of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, supervises the preparation of the 
aids.” 


In the Crypt of Civilization 


The Crypt of Civilization which is be- 
ing buried in Georgia will contain six 
A. L. A. publications on microfilm. The 
project is sponsored by Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity. A. L. A. has chosen Miss Hazel- 
tine’s ANNIVERSARIES AND HOLIDAYS as 
one of the publications to be thus pre- 
served. The other volumes selected for 
this purpose are Microphotography for 
libraries, 19386 and 1937. A. L. A. Catalog 
1926-31 and 1932-36, and Reference 
books of 1935-37. Alumni may well be 
proud of M. E. H., whose bibliographic 
work has been thus honored! 

ALUMNI JOTTINGS oF W. L. S. 


Of History 


“Few men realize how much history 
has been made in America since the first 
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explorers and colonists reached its 
shores; how broad, how richly multiform, 
how full of adventure, drama, and color 
this history has been. Few realize, again, 
how much of this history has been writ- 
ten by actual participants and observers; 
how many thousands of racy, vivid, and 
veracious narratives have been penned 
by the settlers, the soldiers, the traders, 
the boatmen, the gold hunters, the fur 
trappers, the railroad builders, the mer- 
chants, the educators, the preachers, the 
politicians. The writers of such narra- 
tives range from Presidents to pioneers, 
from millionaires to mule drivers, from 
admirals to aviators. In general usage 
the connotation of the world history 
tends always to become too formal, and 
many men tend to think of it too much 
as a subject connected with the dusty 
library and the full-dress treatise. That 
is an error which cannot be too often 
corrected. History is not a matter of li- 
braries but of life; the best of it is not 
stiffly second-hand, but is matter pulsing 
with the hopes and depairs, the ardors 
and endurances, the joys and sorrows of 
plain people everywhere.” 
COMMANGER & NEVINS. 
Heritage of America 


The Uses of Poetry 


“Poetry is really the easiest kind of 
literature to assimilate into a busy exist- 
ence, for the same reason that it is prob- 
ably the most ancient form of literature. 
Given half a chance, an occasional ten 
minutes, poetry tends to stick in the 
memory, not whole poems, of course, but 
lines and stanzas, and then it is there 
to say over in one’s mind, in dull hours 
and places—railway stations, streetcars, 
waiting rooms. 

“(Whenever we go under the El tracks, 
some particularly tunable verse immedi- 
ately comes back to us, by contrast, and 
goes singing through that thunderous 
racket. It may be a good ballad—The 
Bonny Earl of Murray—or just a tinkly 
Tom Moore pome—There’s a bower of 
roses by Bendemeer’s stream, and the 
nightingale sings round it all the day 
long. Or 2 good drum and trumpet item, 
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The Revenge, or Lepanto (Death light 
of Africa, love light of Spain, hurrah; 
Don Juan of Austria is going to the 
wars); or maybe flutes:When the pods 
go pop on the broom, green broom, and 
apples begin to be golden-skinned: We 
started a stag in the Priory Coombe. 
And we feathered his trail upwind. Or 
we think of anything whatever by Hous- 
man. And what is queer, the poetry wins 
against the El. 

“Indeed we hold poetry to be a neces- 
sity of existence, and that those who do 
not get a reasonable quantity of it are 
undernourished. But we would not have 
it read as a duty. It can be plucked by 
the wayside.” 

I.M.P. in NEw York HERALD-TRIBUNE, 

“Books” 


500 Years of Printing 


The following are some suggestions of 
materials suitable for the observance of 
this anniversary which almost every li- 
brary will have on its own shelves. 


Encyclopedias 


Under Printing, Typography and re- 
lated subjects will be found illustrative 
matter suitable for temporary display. 


Books 
McMurtrig. The golden book. 


And any other good books classified in 655. 


KELLY. At the sign of the golden com- 
pass 


A story for young people, or others, of the 
early days of printing in the low countries, 
with Christopher Plantin as a character. 


LownsBERY. Lighting the torch. 

The young hero is associated with Johann 
Froben of the 16th century, who printed the 
books of Erasmus. 


READE. Cloister and the hearth. 


There is no better account anywhere of the 
spread of printing over Europe. 


MELCHER. Young Mr. Stone, book pub- 
lisher 


Methods of modern book making and publish- 
ing described in a book for young people, 
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STEIN. Gabriel and the hour book. 


A story of book making in the days before 
printing. 

See also Hazeltine Anniversaries and Holi- 
days for references on Gutenberg and other 
printers (listed p. 267-8) 


American Imprints 


Under WPA, an index is being com- 
piled of all existing books published be- 
fore 1876. Many of our libraries have al- 
ready been visited by workers on this 
project and their books cataloged. A dis- 
play of these arranged in chronological 
order would make an interesting con- 
tribution to an exhibit. If your library 
has not yet been checked for this survey, 
go over the shelves yourself (more par- 
ticularly the 800’s and 900’s). You are 
almost sure to find something. 


Books of the Year 


The 50 books of the year chosen by the 
American Society of Graphic Arts are 
listed in the Publishers’ Weekly, usually 
the first issue in February. Check over 
the lists for recent years for books which 
you may have on your shelves. Show 
these as examples of good modern book 
making. 


Publishers’ Weekly 


The first issue of each month has a 
department on Bookmaking. Articles and 
illustrations and advertising pages offer 
matter of interest. The issue of Aug. 5 
’39 contained an article by Will Ran- 
som on 500 years of printing. 

The Haddon Craftsmen, Camden, New 
Jersey and the Lanston Monotype Mach- 
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ine Company, Philadelphia, issue inter- 
esting monographs from time to time re- 
lating to printing history. These are usu- 
ally advertised or announced in the Pub- 
lisher’s Weekly. A good collection of type 
faces can be made from the Publishers’ 
Weekly advertising pages. 


American Authors as printers 


Series run in Demcourier during past 
two years. 


Local Printer 


The local newspaper office could loan 
interesting matter in the way of type, 
matrices, composing stick, style sheets, 
etc. Perhaps a downtown exhibit could 
be arranged with the editor. 


A suggestion 


A continuous exhibit showing a few 
items at a time, and changed frequently 
might be more impressive than one grand 
display. 


Reprint Best Sellers 


Disputed passage, by Lloyd C. Douglas 

Rebecca, by Daphne du Maurier 

The rains came, by Louis Bromfield 

Drum along the Mohawk, by Walter D. 
Edmonds 

My son, my son! by Howard Spring 

Three harbours, by Van Wyck Mason 

Jamaica Inn, by Daphne du Maurier 

An American doctor’s odyssey, by Victor 
Heiser 

The magic mountain, by Thomas Mann 

Madame Curie, by Eve Curie 


"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor ’Round the Circle, 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


Benton. The West Side Literary Club 
had a meeting on November 14th when 
the librarian, Miss Jennie Gray, met with 
the members and their guests and pre- 
sented a most interesting talk on “What 
the library does for you.” Miss Gray 
gave brief reviews of a number of the 


new books and brought with her a num- 
ber of books for display,—books for 
adults and attractive books for children. 
“She is never too busy,” her patrons say, 
“to find material for the club women who 
have papers to prepare or to help indiv- 
iduals who wish aid in their work. The 
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club members greatly appreciate her as- 
sistance.” 

Tea and cookies were served at the 
meeting and the amount of $11.20 was 
received for the library. 


Bloomington. The new municipal build- 
ing was mentioned in a previous Bulletin 
as housing the very attractive library 
room. The building cost $14,000 of which 
the villiage paid $9,000 and the govern- 
ment paid $5,000. The size of the library 
is 30’ x 30’ with a small work room ad- 
joining. Library equipment, not including 
books, totaled about $400. This included 
the librarian’s desk and chair, two read- 
ing tables, 18 library chairs, two bulletin 
boards, a twelve-drawer card catalog 
cabinet, a book truck, a magazine rack 
and a newspaper rack. 


Chippewa Falls. Miss Bryant writes 
that for several years they have been 
saving book jacket posters after they 
had served their purpose on the library’s 
bulletin boards. During Good Book Week 
these book jacket posters were sent to 
the schools from the third grade through 
the ninth. With them were sent letters 
to the teachers and to the boys and girls. 
The one addressed to the teachers is 
quoted: 


“To THE TEACHERS OF CHIPPEWA 
FALLS; 

“Greetings from the Librarians— 

“This National Book Week, November 
13-18, we are sending to each grade 
school room in the city, from the third 
through the ninth grades, a group of 
book posters for your bulletin boards; 
and a letter to the boys and girls sug- 
gesting ways of celebrating ‘Book week,’ 
with a special invitation to come to the 
Library and get acquainted with books 
new to them. 

Different posters are in each collec- 
tion. We suggest that all teachers having 
the same grades, exchange posters when 
you wish to refresh your bulletin boards. 
Both public and parochial teachers will 
find this an advantage. Why not tele- 
phone and arrange such exchanges a few 
weeks hence? Start the ball rolling and 
it will gain momentum. 

“We regret that we have not enough 
posters at present for the first and sec- 
ond primary grades and for senior high 
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school students. There will be a book 
fair for the first and second grades a 
little later, when new books arrive. 
“We have some Book Week plays and 
quotations about books, which no doubt 
will interest some of the older students. 
Cordially yours, 
Marion E. Bryant, Librarian” 
The library made a special point of 
advertising its services in helping people 
select books and magazines for Christ- 
mas gifts. Miss Bryant says that results 
were very satisfactory. 


Eau Claire. As a part of the celebra- 
tion of Book Week the public library in- 
vited the public to open house in the 
Children’s Room. The Eau Claire Leader 
earried an interesting and detailed ac- 
count of the celebration of the week. A 
playlet Hitty’s book friends around the 
world, arranged by Miss Langdell and 
Miss Yule was broadcast. On another 
day the “Children’s Corner of the Air” 
consisted of a broadcast of the play 
Books in the woods, from the Wilson 
Bulletin. Throughout the week the librar- 
ian and staff held themselves ready to 
recommend books to buy for holiday gifts 
for children and through the Subscrip- 
tion Books Bulletin to advise parents as 
to the best sets of juveniles to be pur- 
chased. 


Fairchild. Good Book Week was cele- 
brated at the public library Saturday 
afternoon, November 18 from 2 to 3 
o’clock by a series of stories dramatized 
by Miss Violet Disterhoft, recreation 
leader. The little folks gave their undi- 
vided attention to each story. 

Posters were displayed about town 
during the week and some new children’s 
books purchased. 


Fox Lake. Good Book Week was cele- 
brated with interesting exhibits of books, 
both adult and those for children. The 
three rural schools were invited to at- 
tend the story hour with the four lowest 
grades in the local schools. Miss Collins 
says that it was the beginning of the 
story hour for the pupils of first and 
second grades. In the class room the 
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children made posters in preparation for 
their visit. 


Galesville. With the slogan “Books 
around the world,” posters and exhibits 
of books, new and old, carried out the 
idea. In the window of the Hammer-Eng- 
hagen store a collection of dolls from 
around the world with corresponding 
books were on display. Another window 
downtown in the office of the Republican 
there was a collection of rare and old 
books from the private library of Bert 
A. Gipple. One volume was 235 years old 
and another 212 years old. The Book 
Week guest book registered 254 people; 
last year this number was 242. The story 
hour was attended by 70 children and 
the added feature, the playlet Beatrice 
and books presented by one of the rural 
teachers and eleven of her pupils, was 
a very pleasing number. This also served 
to bring out the fine spirit of coopera- 
tion between the rural schools and the 
public library. Pupils from ten rural 
schools and the sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade pupils entered a contest making 
Book Week booklets. The librarian dis- 
tributed to each of the local grade teach- 
ers and to teachers in adjacent rural 

schools Munro Leaf’s pamphlet, Your 
' library and some people you don’t want 
in it. 


Horicon. Miss Freeman during the ear- 
ly winter gave a talk on Indians, the 
three leading tribes of Wisconsin, at a 
meeting of the Speech Club. 


The following is quoted from the li- 
brarian’s publicity notes because of the 
application of a book’s interest locally. 


“You know of course that there were 
five Indian trails through what is now 
Horicon and that they were traversed by 
Indians from many different regions. 
During the hunting season on the great 
Winnebago marsh and also the rice har- 
vest all squabbles were laid aside. Some 
Indians went on to the north to procure 
copper for their implements. Have you 
ever wondered about the copper regions 
to which they journeyed? We have a new 
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book in the library which will give you 
a vivid picture of them. 


“This Ontonagon country, by James 
K. Jameson is the book. In it we learn 
of the copper, the silver, the pine, all of 
which brought the white men to that 
particular frontier. We read of the ‘his- 
toric pebble,’ the famous copper boulder 
now in the National Museum in Wash- 
ington, which for three centuries was 
the objective of explorers. 

“We read of the pineries and find the 
name of H. H. Rich connected with the 
Ontanogan Lumber Co. Many of the men 
employed in the mills by this company 
were Horicon men. The book has been 
brought out on the eve of the centennial 
anniversary of the founding of the 
county.” 


Kenosha. During Book Week “Open 
House” was held in all libraries of the 
city and citizens were invited to visit the 
libraries during the week, and to see the 
exhibits of new books for adults as well 
as for the children. Story hours were 
held in the libraries and special lists of 
books were distributed. 

Every member of the staff attended 
the Tri-state meeting in Milwaukee in 
October at least one day during the con- 
vention. 


Marshfield. On a week’s tour of speak- 
ing engagements in the north, Miss Reely 
stopped off for a visit to the library 
where patrons were given opportunity 
for the readers’ advisory service. 


Merrill. During the fall Mrs. Scribner 
asked Miss Reely to come before the li- 
brary patrons to talk about books. This 
program was open to the public and they 
were pleased to avail themselves of this 
opportunity. 


Monroe. A second visit to the public 
library by Miss Reely in the capacity of 
readers’ advisor brought a renewal of 
many contacts of the year before; in ad- 
dition there were others who had heard 
of the service and who availed them- 
selves of this opportunity. At a meeting 
of the P. T. A. Study Club, Miss Reely 
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spoke briefly on principles of selection of 
children’s books and many mothers asked 
questions relating to children’s reading. 
“ Reading aloud” is evidently a very pop- 
ular thing at Monroe both in groups and 
in homes. This came out in the requests 
made for lists of books which would be 
suitable for this activity. 


Plymouth. During the late fall Miss 
Carlyle, of the Plymouth high school li- 
brary, and Miss Dorothy Last, of the 
public library, were hostesses to the first 
gathering of librarians of Sheboygan 
County. It was a social affair arranged 
for the purpose of becoming better ac- 
quainted with those who are engaged in 
library work in that vicinity. The guests 
were invited to browse in the libraries 
and during the evening a number of clev- 
er games were enjoyed. The librarians 
from Plymouth, Sheboygan, and Sheboy- 
gan Falls were present. Miss Herony- 
mus, one of the guests, says in a letter 
concerning the event, “Due to difficult 
transportation facilities all who had 
been invited could not come. However, 
the twenty-four of us had a most enjoy- 
able time. We all felt that we would like 
more gatherings like it.” 


Viroqua. In November the second open 
house, and this time in Good Book Week, 
was observed at the public library. In 
addition to the attractive exhibits of 
books, there were other features which 
made this particularly high point in the 
library program. New lights, a gift from 
a fund from the Congregational church, 
had been installed; a new window seat 
in the children’s room; and the lowering 
of the fireplace mantle had greatly im- 
proved the appearance of the library. A 
fire in the fireplace during the evening 
added to the attractiveness of the library 
and coffee and cookies were served from 
a table set with gaily colored pottery, 
lovely fall flowers and yellow candles. 
One of the main attractions was a large 
glass show case with favorite curios 
which had been brought by local per- 
sons from trips which they had made in 
the Orient and abroad. Miss Sornson 
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writes that it “carried out the ’round 
the world’ theme and proved an excellent 
source of conversation and also stimulat- 
ed a lot of local interest, for after that 
night others dropped in to see the dis- 
play.” There were 150 people present 
during the evening. 

An increase of $700 in the library bud- 
get for next year is evidently an expres- 
sion of the people’s appreciation of what 
the library is doing in the community. 


Washburn. Mrs. Greenwood reports 
that the library has purchased the 1939 
edition of Encyclopedia Americana. She 
also sends the report of the evening 
meeting at which a Book Week program 
was observed. The library committee of 
the P. T. A. and Mrs. Greenwood spon- 
sored the program with Mrs. Herman 
Hanson as chairman. Mrs. William Don- 
aldson gave brief reviews on recent books 
including Escape by Vance, Reaching for 
the stars, by Waln, Children of God, by 
Fisher, Inside Asia, by Gunther, Watch 
for the dawn, by Cloethe, Last flight, by 
Amelia Earhart, Listen! the wind, by 
Lindbergh. Talks on the authors and il- 
lustrators of children’s books were also 
given and Mrs. Greenwood explained 
many phases of library work. 


Waupun. A highly satisfactory feature 
carried out during Good Book Week is 
reported from Waupun. It consisted of a 
round table discussion on the subject of 
children’s reading for fun. Those par- 
ticipating were two teachers, one of be- 
ginners in reading and one of intermedi- 
ate grades; a parent and the children’s 
librarian, Mrs. Luck, who adds “mostly 
in my capacity as children’s librarian, 
but partly as a parent.” The discussion 
was limited to the reading done by bet- 
ter readers, since last year the program 
was centered around the remedial read- 
ing cases. They talked about things which 
they had done in their respective spheres 
in order to encourage children to read 
better things. In order to supply the ideas 
on what could be done for the pre-school 
child, one of the teachers reviewed Sum- 
ner and Myers’ Books and babies. Mrs. 
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Luck writes that it was interesting to 
see what books received special mention 
as their titles came out casually in the 
discussion. They were: Hillyer’s Child’s 
geography and Child’s history of the 
world (recommended by the parent who 
is more interested in reading for infor- 
mation than in other types of reading.) ; 
Salten’s Bambi; Brink’s Caddie Wood- 
lawn, Anything can happen on the river, 
and All over town; Dr. Dolittle; Wind 
in the willows; Petersham’s The Christ 
Child. | 

The “parent” on the panel discussion 
stressed the importance of building a 
personal library for the child; so after 
the meeting several parents came over to 
see the display of books the library had 
assembled for the purpose of choosing 
suitable books for Christmas giving, and 
they were especially interested in the 
books which had been mentioned in the 
discussion. 


Whitefish Bay. The Whitefish Bay Pub- 
lic Library has been in existence less 
than three years. It is located in an at- 
tractive basement room of the village 
hall, and is open to the public forty hours 
weekly with a staff of one librarian. 


The library started with approximate- 
ly 1600 books on the shelves,—books 
loaned to the village by the Milwaukee 
Public Library. Of the 5000 books on the 
shelves today 4500 are city loans and 500 
are village owned. 


Circulation was more than 30% great- 
er the second year of operation than the 
first, and promises a considerable in- 
crease the third year over the second. 

Several activities have proved success- 
ful. This fall a Book Week Poster Con- 
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test was sponsored in which over 100 
children took part. The contest opened 
on October 10 with an invitation to all 
seventh graders in the schools of White- 
fish Bay to take part. The rules govern- 
ing the contest were presentd to and dis- 
cussed with the art teachers of the sev- 
eral schools who, in turn, presented them 
to the children. 

On November 8, the closing date of 
the contest, the art teachers selected the 
five best posters in each seventh grade 
room and submitted them to the library. 
There they were judged by the library 
board members, an art teacher from 
Shorewood, and the librarian, Mrs. Mary 
M. Bowen. 

The winning poster and those taking 
second and third places were mounted on 
the library bulletin board during Book 
Week. The 27 posters that received hon- 
orable mention were returned to their 
respective schools where they were ex- 
hibited during Book Week. The child, 
Joanne Allen, who won first place was 
taken to a downtown book store where 
she chose her own award—a de luxe 
edition of Mary Poppins and Mary Pop- 
pins returns by P. L. Travers. 

The success of this project and the 
interest aroused in the library by spon- 
soring it to celebrate the twenty-first 
anniversary of Book Week has decided 
having a similar contest every fall. 


Wonewoc. Mrs. Hanzlik writes that one 
of the adjoining townships voted to do- 
nate $50.00 to the public library with 
the request that recent books on the fol- 
lowing subjects be purchased: dairying, 
soils and fertilizers, poultry, horses, cat- 
tle, feeds and feeding, field crops and 
grasses. 


A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Patterson, Helen M. Writing and selling 
special feature articles. 1939. 578p. 
Prentice-Hall, $3.65; school ed. $2.75. 

029.6 
An excellent book for the beginning writer 
who hopes to enter the field of special features, 


Covers the different types with examples; ana- 
lyzes the selling points; discusses preparation 
of manuscript, etc. A list of markets would have 
added to immediate value but would perhaps 
have been too soon out-of-date, Author is as- 
sistant professor in the University school of 
journalism. 


See Booklist 36:81 N. 1 °39. 
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: . 
Religion 


Bonney, M. Therese. The vatican. 1939. 
131p. illus. Houghton, $3. 262.13 


A pictorial record accompanied by descrip- 
tive text. The pictures are designed to show 
not only buildings and background of the Vat- 
ican but also some of the life and activities 
that take place there. 


Sociology 


Adams, Mildred. Getting and spending; 
the A B C of economics. (People’s 
library. 1939. 125p. illus. Macmillan, 
60c. 330 


There is no task more difficult than that of 
putting economic theory into simple terms, The 
author here has done an admirable job of it. 
The book is readable, it is understandable and 
is closely related to present day situations and 
problems, with illustrations that contribute to 
the clarity of the text. For all libraries, high 
school or public. 


Brooks, Lee M. and Evelyn C. Adven- 
turing in adoption. 1939. 225p. Univ. 
of N. C. Press, $2. 362.73 


An admirable book for foster parents, those 
considering adopting a child, social workers or 
county officials. Covers emotional as well as 
social and legal factors. 


Coon, Horace. American tel and tel; the 
story of a great monopoly. 1939. 276p. 
Longmans, $3. 384 


From its invention by Alexander Graham 
Bell, the author traces the development of the 
telephone into the giant monopoly it is today. 
Government ownership is discussed, the inter- 
ests of stockholders versus subscribers are con- 
idered, and the closing chapter is devoted to 
the question of regulation, but on the whole, 
this is not a muck-raking work. 


Grattan, C. Hartley. The deadly parallel. 
1939. 210p. Stackpole, $2. 341.3 


Comparisons between conditions in 1914-17 
and the present, with special reference to 
propaganda, Together with Peterson’s Propa- 
ganda for war should tend to make Americans 
more wary. tias a good chapter also on Con- 
tinental Americans, defining the “isolationist” 
position. 


Miles, Arnold. How criminals are caught. 
(People’s library) 1939. 1238p. Mac- 
millan, 60c. 352.2 
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A simple and unsensational account of the 
methods used by a modern police department. 
Describes the uses of radio and other modern 
devices, shows how criminals often trap them- 
selves, advises the citizen how to protect him- 
self against theft and points out how he may 
cooperate with the police. Readable and in- 
formative. 


Kennedy, E. D. Dividends to pay. 1939. 
288p. Reynal, $2.50. 330.973 


“The author argues that the profits of large 
monopolistic corporations are practically de- 
pression proof and are out of proportion to 
those of smaller corporations, and that the few 
who are making the money do not pay out 
enough of it to keep the capitalist economy 
expanding.” (Booklist) This being so New Deal 
efforts have been alleviative only. Large print 
and easily readable style. 


See Booklist 36 :126 D. 1 ’39. 


Reschke, Luvella K. and Alfred. The 
newspaper in the classroom. 1939. 
8384p. illus. E. M. Hale, $2. 371.3 


A series of lessons involving the use of the 
newspaper as an aid in classes in the social 
studies, English, home economics, music ap- 
preciation, and other studies. The work, based 
on a contest conducted by the Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, has been prepared in book form by two 
Milwaukee high school teachers. Fully illus- 
trated. 


See Booklist 36:126 D. 1 ’89. 


Robertson, Archie. The government at 
your service. 1939. 3840p. Houghton, 
$2.75. 353 


Subtitled ‘‘a handbook of federal aid for the 
citizen,” this book not only gives a general 
idea of government services but tells the read- 
er exactly what help he may obtain from the 
different governmental units and how to go 
about getting it. For vocational use there is 
a chapter on How to get a government job. 
Is both comprehensive and explicit; a book 
to buy and push, 


Schnapper, M. B., comp. Public housing 
in America. 1939. 8369p. (Reference 
shelf) $1.25. 331.83 


Discussions for and against public housing, 
with bibliographies, 


White, William Allen. The changing 
west. 1939. 144p. Macmillan, $1.50. 
330.973 


In a series of lectures delivered at Harvard 


Mr. White set forth the factors which seem 
to him responsible for the development of a 
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different type of democratic civilization in the 
middle west and west. He then attempts to 
answer the question How far do these charac- 
teristics survive? He sees the free flow of cap- 
ital from steadily rising land values as the 
basic economic factor, but develops interesting- 
ly also the part played by universal free school- 
ing and the church, Readable and stimulating. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Doten, Hazel R. and Boulard, Constance. 
Fashion drawing; how to do it. 1939. 
222p. illus. Harper, $4. 646 


A book that seems to cover its subject with 
great thoroughness, beginning with the funda- 
mentals of drawing the human figure. Has a 
chapter on the History of costume, profusely 
illustrated, which would have a wider useful- 
ness in a library. Also goes into textiles and 
their design. 


Forbush, Edward Howe. Natural history 
of the birds of eastern and central 
North America. 1939. 554p. illus. 
Houghton, $4.95. 598 


This handsome volume is an abridgement and 
revisoin of two official publications of the 
state of Massachusetts: Birds of Massachusetts 
and other New England states, 1925, and Por- 
traits of New England birds, 1932. For the 
present edition new species have been added 
to extend the range of the work, and four color 
plates by Roger Tory Peterson are added to 
the original illustrations by Fuertes and Allen 
Brooks, making 97 color plates in all. 


Grimm, Francis W. A primer to book- 
binding. 1939. 66p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.75. 686 


Mr. Grimm, of the well-known firm of Madi- 
son book binders, has prepared this simple, 
complete and explicit primer for the use of 
those who would follow book binding as a hob- 
by. The various steps are presented in the 
form of a series of projects; the first of these. 
designed to determine the grain of paper, lead- 
ing on,to others progressively more advanced. 
Equipment needed for each project is set forth 
and every step is clearly illustrated. The pub- 
lishers have given the book an _ attractive 
format, making it an example in itself of good 
binding. 


Hjorth, Herman. Forty pieces of fine 
furniture. 1939. 171p. illus. Bruce, 
$2.50. 684 
Forty pieces of furniture intended for those 


beyond the beginning stage in woodwork. Intro- 
ductory chapters cover Veneering and inlay- 
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ing, Simple carving, and Wood finishing. 
See Booklist 36 :375 J). 15 ’39. 


Hunt, W. B. Rustic construction. 1939. 
78p. illus. Bruce, $1; pa. 50c. 684 


Directions and plans for making all sorts 
of rustic furnishings and fixtures for cabins 
and country places, such as furniture, interior 
equipment, fences and gates, arbors, bridges, 
road signs and birdhouses. 


Lowenberg, Miriam E. Your child’s food. 
1939. 209p. illus. (Whittlesey House) 
McGraw, $2.50. 613.2 or 649.1 


Mothers and others responsible for feeding 
young children will welcome the practical sug- 
gestions for planning, preparing, and serving 
meals for children offered in this book. The 
discussion of the child’s food needs and good 
food habit formation, with the simple explana- 
tions and illustrations, should also be helpful. 
Enlarged and rewritten from an earlier book, 
Food for the young child. 


McKenny, Margaret. Birds in the gar- 
den. 1939. 349p. illus. Reynal, $5. 598 


An expensive but very attractive and useful 
addition to the collection of bird books. Covers 
planting to provide food and shelter, feeding 
devices, migration and banding, bird photog- 
raphy, sanctuaries, and similar subjects, and 
concludes with an extensive list of plants to 
attract birds. Has several color plates in addi- 
tion to other illustrations. 


Manghanm, Sydney. Earth’s green mantle. 
322p. illus. Macmillan, $3.50. 580 


An English work giving the history of plants, 
their organization, structure and functions. 
Peattie’s Flowering earth is a more poetic 
treatment of the same theme, 


See Booklist 36:85 N. 1 ’39. 


Peattie, Donald Culross. Flowering 
earth. 1939. 260p. illus. Putnam, 
$2.50. 581 


Like other books by the author, this one is 
partly autobiographical. The story of chloro- 
phyl, of protoplasm, of the first algas, and the 
fern forests of the carboniferous period, are 
all interelated to the author’s own life story 
and movements about the earth. In all ways a 
beautiful book. 


Pfeiffer, John. Science in your life. 
(People’s library). 1939. 109p. Mac- 
millan, 60c. 509 


The author, who is science editor of Newwa- 
week has a distinct gift for presenting infor- 
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mation in a readable and understandable man- 
ner. Any reader with a minimum of scientific 
training, but a fair share of curiosity, will 
find this little volume fascinating. 


Stong, Phil. Horses and Americans. 
1939. 3338p. illus. Stokes, $5. 636.1 


A handsomely illustrated book, all about the 
part horses have played in American life and 
history. Beginning with the introduction of the 
horse into America, on which the author has 
some theories of his own, it covers the horse 
in the colonies, the various European breeds 
introduced, the development of native strains, 
the cow pony, the pony express, the stage 
coach, racing stock and races, and so on down 
to modern times, in which the author finds the 
horse by no means extinct. The frontispiece by 
John §S. Curry adds a Wisconsin note. 


See Booklist 36:129 D. 1 ’39. 
Fine Arts 


Abbott, Daisy T. The indoor gardener. 
1939. 117p. illus. Univ. of Minn. 
press, $1.50. 716 


An informal and practical little book on the 
eare of house plants, covering phases of the 
subject usually neglected. The first chapter, for 
instance, is on Gardens in apartment, school 
room and office. Later there is a treatment of 
Gift plants—what to do with the poinsettia 
or cyclamen that comes at Christmas time and 
immediately begins to lose its leaves and with- 
er. Equally good are chapters on watering and 
propagation, 


Crocker, Charlotte, and others. Taking 
the stage. 1939. 339p. illus. Pitman, 
$2.50. 792 


A book with a two-fold purpose: to provide 
a guide to the techniques of dramatic art and 
at the time time to contribute to self develop- 
ment. Emphasis is on the art of acting, with 
a special section devoted to the monodrama, 
and another to dialects. For any one who ap- 
pears in public in any capacity it will prove a 
useful book. The dramatic teacher will find it 
a valuable supplement to other books on the 
subject and it is excellent for individual study. 


Jacobs, Lewis. The rise of the American 
film. 1939. 585p. Harcourt, $4.50. 778 


A serious consideration of the development 
of the motion picture as art and industry, with 
illustrations well chosen to reflect the changes. 
A bibliography of over 50 pages indicates the 
scope of printed material on the subject, and 
the book is well indexed. A chapter on Walt 
Disney will have special interest. 
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Schmeckebier, Laurence E. Modern 
Mexican art. 1939. 190p. illus. Univ. 
of Minn., $7.50. 759.9 


An admirable account of the background 
and development of modern Mexican art, richly 
illustrated with over 200 reproductions. Ex- 
pensive but very desirable for art collections, 


Literature 


Baird, A. Craig, comp. Representative 
American speeches. 1938-1939. (Ref- 
erence shelf). 1939. 265p. Wilson, 
$1.25. 808.5 


Selections from important public speeches on 
topics relating to war and peace. American for- 
eign policies, Democracy and propaganda, Eco- 
nomic and social policies, Government, Science, 
Education, and Religion. Contains brief bio- 
graphical notes and index. 


Bread Loaf anthology. 1939. 174p. illus. 
Middlebury college press, $1.50. 
811.08 or 821.08 


Contributions from the staff of the Bread 
Loaf writers conferences bring a number of 
distinguished names to this anthology of poet- 
ry. Among these are Hervey Allen, Robert Hill- 
yer, Dallas Lore Sharp, and Louis Unter- 
meyer. Added to these are carefully selected 
verses from student writers who have attended 
the conferences. Robert Frost has written an 
introduction and there are attractive repre- 
sentations of the Vermont scene in wood cuts. 


See Booklist 36:40 O. 1 ’39. 


Wright, Priscilla Hovey. The car belongs 
to mother. 1939. 80p. illus. Houghton, 
$1.35. 817 or 827 


Both men and women could enjoy this bit 
of humor; men because it admits frankly some 
of the many things women don’t know about 
and can’t do with a car; women because it 
reveals amusingly. yet sympathetically, all of 
the trials, burdens and responsibilities that fall 
on the woman left behind with the car after 
she has seen her husband safely off on the 
7:45. 


See Booklist 36:130 D. 1 ’39. 


History and Travel 


Carter, C. C. and Brentnall. Man the 
world over. 1939. 508p. illus. Apple- 
ton, $3. 910 


A geography for general reading, written 
with the aim of presenting “a few simple facts 
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about the world which will help us to under- 
stand, at least in outline, other nations prob- 
lems and points of view.’’ Does not touch on 
political matters but brings out physical and 
economic backgrounds. Very fully illustrated 
with many small maps in addition to the photo- 
graphs and inset drawings. 


Dorrance, Ward. Where the rivers meet. 
1939. 252p. Scribner, $2.50. 917.7 


The Osage and the Gasconade flow into the 
Missouri. The Cumberland, the Tennessee and 
the Wabash flow into the Ohio, and all in time 
reach the Mississippi. It is this group of riv- 
ers, their meeting place serving as “a kind of 
cockpit for our history,’”’ of which the author 
writes. He has explored them all in a small 


boat and he writes of his adventures in a 
book rich in human as well as geographical 
interest. 


Early, Eleanor. Lands of delight. 1939. 
214p. illus. Houghton, $2. 917.29 


“A cruise book to northern South America 
and the Caribbean.” A sequel to the author’s 
Ports of the sun (BULLETIN Mar, '38), written 
in the same informal style and covering points 
left out of that book, among them Santa 
Domingo, Puerto Rico, Curacao and Venezuela. 


Edman, Irwin. Candle in the dark. 1939. 
88p. Viking, $1.25. 901 


An attempt to find a faith to live by in this 
dark stage of the world’s history. The author 
finds ground for hope in a survey of the past 
(‘‘men in earlier ages, too, thought they were 
living at the end of the world.) and reaffirms 
his faith in science, in democracy, and in hu- 
man nature, altho there seems to be an element 
of resignation in his hopefulness. 


Isely, Bliss. Blazing the way west. 1939. 
286p. illus. Scribner, $3. 973 


The story of the French in America roman- 
tically told. Beginning with the arrival of Car- 
tier in 1534, it follows the course of explora- 
tion and the fur trade well into the 19th cen- 
tury. The narrative is simplified, with emphasis 
on character and picturesque incident. Both 
old and young will find it readable. 


Kain, Ronald S. Europe: Versailles to 
Warsaw. 1939. 456p. Wilson, $1.25. 
940.5 


A volume in the Reference Shelf covering 
European history between wars. Contents: The 
great powers; The lesser powers; The Balkans; 
The neutral bloc; The war in Europe. 


Keith, Agnes Newton. Land below the 
wind. 1939, 371p. Little, $3. 919.11 
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An American woman writes amusingly of her 
first five years in North Borneo as the wife of 
a government official. Her book is no With 
malice toward some, but no American can be 
married to a Briton and live in a British com- 
munity without moments of amazement. How- 
ever native life and ways are of equal import- 
ance in this book, which is a very pleasant 
addition to informal travel narratives. 


Sanderson, Ivan T. Caribbean treasure. 
1939. 292p. illus. Viking, $3. 917.29 


It was the proceeds from his first published 
book, Animal treasure, that enabled the author 
to go off on a second expedition, which has now 
resulted in a new and equally delightful book. 
The adventures and observations recorded took 
place in Trinidad, Haiti and Dutch Guiana and 
there will be an added interest for the reader 
in the fact that this was a honeymoon trip. 
Like the first book is delightfully illustrated 
with the author’s drawings. 


Sternberg, Fritz. From Nazi sources: 
why Hitler can’t win. 1939. 208p. Al- 
liance Book Corp., $1.75. 943 


An argument that Germany cannot win in 
the present war, based on a study of her econ- 
omic resources. 


Vaillant, George C. Indian arts in North 
America. 1939. 63p. 96 pl. Harper, $5. 
970.1 


A definitive work on North American Indian 
culture by an archaeological authority. Illus- 
trated with a series of 96 plates, which are 
intended for study by artists and designers. 
Most books on Indian arts have been from the 
point of view of anthropology. This one em- 
phasizes art values as such, 


Biography 


Adams, Samuel Hopkins. Incredible era; 
the life and times of Warren Gamaliel 
Harding. 1939. 457p. illus. Houghton, 
$3. 921 


With charity for Harding's weaknesses and 
respect for his good qualities, Mr. Adams has 
produced a biography which should go far 
toward striking a balance in the world’s esti- 
mate of the man. In his earlier days Mr. Adams 
was one of the crusaders in the movement 
described by Louis Feller in another book listed 
in this issue. 


See Booklist 36:131 D. 1 ’39. 
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Butler, Nicholas Murray. Across the 
busy years. 1939. 451p. illus. Scrib- 
ner, $3.75. 921 


Background and inheritance are very briefly 
sketched in this autobiography, which is large- 
ly devoted to the author’s public life. The 
building of Columbia University, the founding 
of Teachers college and the author’s relation- 
ships with prominent political figures and 
events are subjects treated at length. A second 
volume will cover international relations. 


See Booklist 36:87 N. 1 ’39. 

Feller, Louis. Crusaders for American 
liberalism. 1939. 422p. illus. Har- 
court, $3.50. 920 


Those readers who have had glimpses of the 
muckraking period of the 1890’s and early 
1900’s in the autobiographies of Lincoln Stef- 
fens and Ida M. Tarbell will find a more com- 
plete account of the whole movement in this 
work. It covers the rise and decline of that 
remarkable group of magazines, of which 
McClure’s was only one, dedicated to social re- 
form ; recalls such books as The Jungle, Tramp- 
ing with tramps, The house of bondage as well 
as Steffens Shame of the cities, and sketches 
outstanding personalities in politics and fin- 
ance. A chronology of events at the end pro- 
vides a convenient summary of the period. 


Hitchcock, Embury A. My fiifty years 
in engineering. 1939. 277p. illus. 
Caxton, $3. 921 


The author's life an en engineering student 
in the 1880’s, as a practical engineer during 
the expansion period of American industry, 
and as a teacher of engineering in Ohio State 
University, will have a special interest for 
young men entering the profession. 


See Booklist 36:106 N. 15 ’39. 


Marsh, Sir Edward. A number of people. 
1939, 420p. Harper, $3.50. 921 


A pleasant book of reminiscences in which 
the names of many literary figures and men of 
affairs familiar to American readers stimulate 
and hold interest. Will appeal to those of good 
reading background and a taste for style in 
writing. 


Odlum, Hortense. 
1939. 286p. Scribner, $2.75. 


This is a success story with a difference. 
Mrs. Odlum didn’t begin at the bottom and 
work up. She began at the top. When her hus- 
band and his business associates found that they 
had taken over a department store that was 
going on the rocks (Bonwit Teller’s, New York) 
she was asked to step in and look the place 


A woman’s place. 
921 
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over from a woman’s angle and report what 
was wrong. In less than no time she found 
herself made president. The story of how the 
store was reorganized will interest all women 
readers and would be of value also to older 
girls considering any phase of merchandising. 


See Booklist 36:87 N. 1 ’39. 


Werner, M. R. Julius Rosenwald. 1939. 
3881p. Harper, $3.50. 921 


Julius Rosenwald was born in Springfield, 
Illinois, in the second year of Lincoln’s presi- 
dency. His active life coincided with the post- 
war business expansion. Tht author of Barnum 
and other biographies gives here a sympathetic 
account of his rise to the presidency of Sears 
Roebuck and his philanthropic disposition of the 
fortune so made. 


See Booklist 86:132 D. 1 ’39. 


Young, Art. Art Young, his life and 
times. 1939. 467p. issue. Sheridan, 
$3.50. 921 


An earlier book, On my way gave a few 
glimpses of Art Young’s life and work. Now we 
have his complete autobiography. Born in Mon- 
roe, Wis., in the 60’s Art Young early showed 
a gift for caricature. This, combined with a 
strong sense of social justice, has made him 
one of the great crusading cartoonists of our 
time. The book is richly illustrated, many of 
the reproduced drawings having a timely sig- 
nificance today. 


Fiction 


Engstrand, Stuart David. They sought 
for paradise. 1939. 272p. Harper, 
$2.50. 


A novel built on the founding of the Bishop's 
Hill community in northern Illinois. When 
Helga. his bethrothed, falls under the spell of 
Eric Jansson, the prophet, Nils Nilsson follows 
her to America and plays a practical part in 
establishing the new colony, altho he has no 
faith in Jansson. The rivalry between the two 
men runs thru the story, altho for a time Nils 
is won to a belief in Jansson’s claim to god- 
hood. Some factual account of this colony 
will be found in Walter Havighurst’s Upper 
Mississippi. 


Ertz, Susan. One fight more. 1939. 407p. 
Appleton, $2.50. 


The author contrives an interesting situa- 
tion, bringing together three sisters, one who 
keeps house for their father in America, one 
married to an Englishman, one to a French 
viscount. With the two latter come their Euro- 
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pean husbands and children, all drawn to 
America by the illness of the father, Theodore 
Darrell, It is this old Mr. Darrell who is the 
motivating character, attempting to straighten 
out tangles in the lives of his children, but 
exerting a more pervasive influence on the 
grandchildren. Not one of the author’s best. 


See Booklist 36:110 N. 15 '39. 


Ficke, Arthur Davison. Mrs. Morton of 
Mexico. 1939. 310p. Reynal, $2.50. 


Story of an old Englishwoman spending her 
last years on her estate at Lake Chapala in 
Mexico. The descriptions of her home, her serv- 
ants, her friends and the adventures with the 
natives of the lake and village all vividly done 
and delightful. 


See Booklist 86:110 N. 15 ‘39. 


Green, Anne. The silent duchess. 1939. 
355p. Harper, $2.50. 


An imaginary memoir which recreates the 
life of 18th century France, The duchess writes 
in the form of letters addressed to her great- 
grandsons, who are refugees from the revolu- 
tion, in order to acquaint them with their 
family history. Based on the reading of many 
volumes of actual letters and memoirs of the 
time, it does much the same thing for the 18th 
century that William Stearns Davis did in 
Life on a medieval barony for the 12th. 


Grey, Zane. Western union. 1939. 297p. 
Harper, $2. 


Historical novel built around the completion 
of the transcontinental telegraph. A_ special 
interest attaches to the work at this time be- 
cause of the author’s recent death, altho it is 
announced that other manuscripts were left in 
completed form. 


Lin Yutang. Moment in Peking. 1939. 
815p. John Day, $3. 


It was the morning of the 20th of July. 
1900. The Boxers were at the gates of Peking 
and the members of the Yao family were mak- 
ing their dignified preparations for departure. 
The story ends 38 years later with a similar 
migration in progress. Between, lies a long 
novel of action and change, interesting because 
its people are real persons and their problems 
of universal appeal. 


See Booklist 36:110 N. 15 ’39. 


Rice, Alice Hegan. Our Ernie. 1939. 


2384p. Appleton, $2. 
The Bossels are a happy-go-lucky family 


somewhat in the cabbage patch tradition. Ernie 
is the youngest, and best-loved member, whose 
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adventures after he quits school to go to work 
form the central theme of a pleasant, homely 
story. 


See Booklist 36:68 O. 15 ’39. 


Smith, Chard Powers. Artillery of time. 
1939. 8538p. Scribner, $2.75. 


A story of upper New York state from 1850 
to the end of the civil war. Manners and cus- 
toms and the spirit of the times enter into 
the fabric of the story, which follows the des- 
tinies of two brothers, Ike and John Lathrop, 
sons of well-to-do farming stock. Ike’s character 
is brought out in the horse trade which forms 
the opening episode. Ike continues to make 
money in expanding industrial enterprises and 
out of war conrtacts, while John is deeply en- 
grossed in reform movements. John fights with 
the union army, and when the war ends is 
on the point of moving to Wisconsin, where 
there are also low rounded hills and where 
there is hope of building a better ¢ivilization. 
There is some frank writing but it constitutes 
only a small part of what is on the whole a 
worthwhile novel of American life. 


See Booklist 36:134 D. 1 ’39. 


Stong, Phil. Ivanhoe Keeler. 1939. 309p. 
Farrar, $2.50. 


Lively, episodic story of the adventures of 
a vagabond fiddler in the days before the civil 
war. Ivanhoe’s wanderings take him east and 
west, to Europe and into Mexico, but he seems 
most at home in the river towns and on the 
big river steamboats of the mid-continent. 


Ward, Florence. Dalesacres, 1939. 308p. 
Dutton, $2.50. 


A farm in northern Illinois, once the home- 
stead of pioneer ancestors, now at the edge 
of a fashionable suburb within easy motoring 
distance from Chicago, is the scene of this story 
of complicated family relationships. At first 
it is Birgit, who returns after some years to 
find Chris, whom she has always loved, mar- 
ried, who is the center of interest but as the 
story develops members of the two preceding 
generations come to have a more dominant place 
in the action. In this the book is unusual, its 
strongest factor being the sense it conveys of 
the continuance of the past into the present. 


See Booklist 86:135 D. 1 ’39. 


Reprints and New Editions 


Houghton Mifflin are offering a number 
of their recent publications in a new 
edition at reduced price. 
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Agar. The people’s choice, $1.65 


Beveridge. Life of John Marshall, 2v. 
$5.95. 


Four volumes in two, with separate paging. 


Hoover. Forty-two years in the White 
House, $1.45 


Lake. Wyatt Earp, frontier marshall, 
$1.65 


Lowes. The road to Xanadu, $2.35 
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Originally published in two volumes at $15. 


Murasaki, Lady. The tale of Genji. 
1135p. Houghton, $2.35. 


This Japanese classic is made available for 
the first time in one volume, 


Juvenile Reprints 


Jackson. Ramona. Grosset, 50c 


Salten. Bambi. Grosset, 50c 





Milles. The road to war; America 1914- An unusually good edition for the price. 
18, $1.45 Molesworth. The cuckoo clock, and oth- 


Montaigne. Autobiography, $1.45 er stories. Grosset, $1. 


Sitwell. Victoria of England, $1.45 and other stories. 


Jackanapes, 
Grosset, $1. 


Large volumes that would not stand up with- 
out reinforcement. 





Stanley, Autobiography, $1.85 
Thoreau. Men of Concord, $2.25 


Leonardo da Vinci. The note books of 
Leonardo da Vinci. new ed. 1939. 
1247p. illus. Reynal, $5. 921 


Clemens. The adventures of Huckleberry 
Finn. Harper, $1. 


Uniform with Tom Sawyer at the same price. 


WISCONSIN LIBRARIANS, PONDER WELL! 


Harriet C. Long, State Librarian of Oregon, writes as follows in her January 
letter to Oregon libraries. If Miss Long, with all her knowledge of Wisconsin 
conditions, had written this for Wisconsin, not one word would need to be changed. 
Wisconsin librarians, ponder well! 


I find myself perlexed when someone in a community writes me that they (usual- 
ly a group of women) are interested in starting a library, and how shall they 
proceed? The matter is a delicate one. We all know today that the small com- 
munity does not have the resources to carry on a library, for a library is much 
more than a collection of donated books (usually given because the owner can find 
no further use for them) presided over by a volunteer corps of librarians. A library 
must be a constantly growing collection in which the best of the new appears with 
the best of the old, in which children are exposed to the many fine children’s books, 
where men and women may find the best books on all subjects, and where the 
librarian, eager, ready to serve, is trained in the skill of the book, and knows not 
only how to buy books, but how to get them into the hands of people. Service such 
as this costs money, and we know that the small community standing alone can 
never afford it. 


The solution lies in cooperation in large unit libraries, county and regional, in 
which the smaller communities join with the open country and the larger cities 
in carrying on service. As quoted in my letter of November 1, the American Li- 
brary Association Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure, which has spent much time 
and effort studying efficient library service, says that communities of less than ten 
thousand people need a budget of more than $1.50 per capita to do a good job, 
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unless they cooperate in a county or regional library. I quote again: ‘“‘This is decid- 
edly so in cities and in towns of less than 5,000.” With this bald statement before 
us, it does become perplexing to know how to proceed to help small communities. 


Our method in the past has been to give them help, and in so doing, advise them 
from the very first that they must work toward the time when they can become a 
part of a larger system, and can have the books and service which any up-to-date 
community needs. But we find that frequently the small beginning of the little li- 
brary seems so wonderful to them, that later they are not interested in the county 
service. They fail to vision how much more effective they might be! It is not owner- 
ship that counts—it is service! And instead of $150 worth of new books purchased 
each year and locally owned, the use of many times $150 worth of books owned 
by the county can mean much to the people. Frequently jealousies between com- 
munities account for an unwillingness to unite in a larger service. These are the 
things which retard library progress and perplex a state agency. 


In a recent report of a committee appointed to consider the activities of the 
American Library Association, attention is paid to the functions of state libraries: 
“At times, state agencies have made the mistake of encouraging the formation of 
separate libraries in small towns when they should have spent their energies in the 
building up of larger units.” 


There is a statement for you, as well as for me, to ponder over! Will you be 
open-minded and receptive to the idea of county, or even regional libraries, so 
that your library will profit by what all students of library development throughout 
the nation recommend, so that a county library may come to your county? Or will 
you withhold your cooperation, be doubtful, and prefer your own limited resources 
instead of sharing in greater resources? Just as surely as consolidated schools, to 
which rural children are brought in school buses, are the modern and greatly 
improved version of the little red schoolhouse, so the county, or regional library, 
with a bookmobile to bring books to the small libraries as well as to the schools 
and rural communities, is the modern version of the old independent, but severely 
limited local library. 


Let us turn our eyes toward a goal of great county and regional library de- 
velopment in this new decade! 





